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East;' and though undoubtedly overcharged, it is a
picture not, alas! wholly unfaithful to truth and to
fact. But they are the facts of another age, and
of other lands than those of 'Omar the Mogheeree.
Persian satrapism and Turkish heaviness had not
yet overshadowed and crushed Arab nationality and
manners; and the innate tendency to freedom, almost
equality, of intercourse between rulers and ruled,
between men and women, with the semi-republican
influences of commerce and literary genius, and the
intensely social spirit that has made the generic name
of ' man* identical in Arabic with c companionship/ had
yet their way, and held their own against the*mystic
and unamiable fanaticism breathed from Persia and
Turkistan, and the despotic austerity of the family of
'Alee, that evil genius of the Mohammedan world.

In fact the anecdotes thus far selected from or in
connection with 'Omar's biography show us the Arab
life of the day in its true form, and hint, not obscurely,
what it might ultimately have become had Damascus
remained its capital, and the children of Omeyyah its
leaders. Two more adventures, taken almost at
. random from the mass of narrative that the poet's
best chronicler, Aboo-1-Faraj, has left us, may serve
further to illustrate and complete the picture.

It is a hot autumn afternoon, the third before the
yearly commemorative sacrifice of Mecca; north, south,
and east the dusty roads and red slopes leading to
the town are closely studded with bands of pilgrims,
from Damascus, from. Nejd, from Yemen, from the
banks of the Euphrates; riders on horses, on asses,
on mules, on camels, on dromedaries; all travel-stained
and sunburnt; some weary and silent; others, the
greater number, singing, laughing, and shouting for
joy to find themselves at the end of their long and
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